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The Annals of the American Academy 



The Code of Ethics of the National Dental Association 



Abticle I 

THE DUTIES OF THE PROFESSION TO THEIR 
PATIENTS 

Section 1. — The dentist should be ever 
ready to respond to the wants of his patrons, 
and should fully recognize the obligations 
involved in the discharge of his duties 
toward them. As he is in most cases unable 
to correctly estimate the character of his 
operations, his own sense of right must 
guarantee faithfulness in their performance. 
His manner should be firm, yet kind and 
sympathizing so as to gain the respect and 
confidence of his patients, and even the 
simplest case committed to his care should 
receive that attention which is due to opera- 
tions performed on living, sensitive tissue. 

Sec. 2. — ^It is not to be expected that 
the patient will possess a very extended or a 
very accurate knowledge of professional 
matters. The dentist should make due 
allowance for this, patiently explaining 
many things which may seem quite clear to 
himself, thus endeavoring to educate the 
public mind so that it will properly appre- 
ciate the beneficent efiForts of our profession. 
He should encourage no false hopes by 
promising success when, in the nature of the 
case, there is uncertainty. 

Sec. 3. — The dentist should be temperate 
in all things, keeping both mind and body in 
the best possible health, that his patients 
may have the benefit of that clearness of 
judgment and skill which is their right. 

Article II 
maintaining professional character 
Section 1. — ^A member of the dental 
profession is bound to maintain its honor 
and to labor earnestly to extend its sphere 
of usefulness. He should avoid everything 
in language and conduct calculated to dis- 
honor his profession, and should ever mani- 
fest a due respect for his brethren. The 
young should show special respect to their 
seniors; the aged, special encouragement 
to their juniors. 

Sec. 2. — It is unprofessional to resort 
to public advertisement, cards, handbills, 
posters, or signs, calling attention to peculiar 



styles of work, lowness of prices, special 
modes of operating; or to claim superiority 
over neighboring practitioners; to publish 
reports of cases or certificates in the public 
prints, to circulate or recommend nostrums; 
or to perform any other similar acts. But 
nothing in this section shall be so construed 
as to imply that it is unprofessional for den- 
tists to announce in the public prints, or by 
cards, simply their names, occupation, and 
place of business, or in the same manner to 
announce their removal, absence from or 
return to business, or to issue to their pa- 
tients appointment cards having a fee bill 
for professional services thereon. 

Sec. 3. — When consulted by the patient 
of another practitioner the dentist should 
guard against inquiries or hints disparaging 
to the farfiily dentist or calculated to weaken 
the patient's confidence in him; and if the 
interest of the patient will not be endangered 
thereby, the case should be temporarily 
treated, and referred back to the family 
dentist. 

Sec. 4. — When general rules shall have 
been adopted by members of the profession 
practicing in the same localities in relation 
to fees, it is unprofessional and dishonorable 
to depart from these rules, except when 
variation of circumstances require it. And 
it is ever to be regarded as unprofessional to 
warrant operations as an inducement to 
patronage. 

Article III 

CONSULTATIONS 

Consultations should be promoted in 
difiScult or protracted cases, as they give 
rise to confidence, energy, and broader views 
in practice. In consultations that courtesy 
and just dealing should be especially 
observed. 

Article IV 

THE RELATIVE DUTIES OF DENTISTS AND 
PHYSICIANS 

Dental surgery is a specialty in medical 
science. Physicians and dentists should 
both bear this in mind. The dentist is pro- 
fessionally limited to diseases of the dental 
organs and adjacent parts. With these he 
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should be more familiar than the general 
practitioner is expected to be; and while he 
recognizes the broader knowledge of the 
physician in regard to diseases of the general 
system, the latter is under equal obligations 
to respect his higher attainments in his 
specialty. 

Article V 

THE MUTUAL DUTIES OF THE PROFESSION 
AND THE PUBLIC 

Dentists are frequent witnesses, and at 
the same time the best judges, of the impo- 



sitions perpetrated by quacks, and it is their 
duty to enlighten and warn the public in 
regard to them. For this and many other 
benefits conferred by the competent and 
honorable dentist, the profession is entitled 
to the confidence and respect of the public, 
who should always discriminate in favor of 
the true man of science and integrity against 
the empiric and the imposter. The public 
has no right to tax the time and talents of 
the profession in examinations, prescrip- 
tions, or in any other way, without proper 
remuneration. 



Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Association 

Adopted in 1852 



The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, composed of Pharmaceutists and Drug- 
gists throughout the United States, feeling 
a strong interest in the success and advance- 
ment of their profession in its practical and 
scientific relations, and also impressed with 
the belief that no amount of knowledge and 
skill will protect themselves and the public 
from the ill effects of an undue competition, 
and the temptations to gain at the expense 
of quality, unless they are upheld by high 
moral obligations in the path of duty, have 
subscribed to the following Code of Ethics 
for the government of their professional 
conduct. 

Article 1. — As the practice of phar- 
macy can only become uniform by an open 
and candid intercourse being kept up be- 
tween apothecaries and druggists among 
themselves and each other, by the adoption 
of the National Pharmacopoeia as a guide 
in the preparation of ofiicial medicines, and 
by the discontinuance of secret formulae 
and the practices arising from a quackish 
spirit, and by an encouragement of that 
esprit de corps which will prevent a resort 
to those disreputable practices arising out 
of an injurious and wicked competition; 
Therefore, the members of this Association 
agree to uphold the use of the Pharmaco- 
poeia in their practice; to cultivate brotherly 
feeling among the 'members, and to dis- 
countenance quackery and dishonorable 
competition in their business. 

Art. 2. — As labor should have its just 



reward, and as skill, knowledge and re- 
sponsibility required in the practice of 
pharmacy are great, the remuneration of 
the pharmaceutist's services should be pro- 
portioned to these, rather than to the mar- 
ket value of the preparations vended. The 
rate of charges will necessarily vary with 
geographical position, municipal location, 
and other circumstances of a permanent 
character, but a resort to intentional and 
unnecessary reduction in the rate of charges 
among apothecaries, with a view to gaining 
at the expense of their brethem, is strongly 
discountenanced by this Association as pro- 
ductive of evil results. 

Art. 3. — The first duty of the apothe- 
cary, after duly preparing himself for his 
profession, being to procure good drugs and 
preparations (for without these his skill and 
knowledge are of small avail), he frequently 
has to rely on the good faith of the druggist 
for their selection. Those druggists whose 
knowledge, skill and integrity enable them 
to conduct their business faithfully, should 
be encouraged, rather than those who base 
their claims of patronage on the cheapness 
of their articles solely. When accidentally 
or otherwise, a deteriorated, or adulterated 
drug or medicine is sent to the apothecary, 
he should invariably return it to the drug- 
gist, with a statement of its defects. What 
is too frequently considered a mere error of 
trade on the part of the druggist, becomes a 
highly culpable act when countenanced by 
the apothecary; hence, when repetitions of 



